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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

in charge of 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

Medicated Soaps. — Preventive Medicine says medicated soaps 
are for the most part a snare and a delusion. The addition of car- 
bolic acid, bichloride of mercury and other substances which com- 
bine chemically with the soap seems to diminish the value of the sub- 
stance as a disinfectant. A very small quantity only can be added, 
in ordinary washing very little soap is used and much diluted by 
water, so it cannot have an energetic disinfecting action. 

Mineral Waters. — A writer in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association says that mineral waters are closely akin to 
nostrums in the way some of them are exploited. One owes its activ- 
ity to Glauber's salt, 50 per cent., Epsom salt, 31 per cent., cooking 
salt 2.5 per cent., white calcium sulphate nearly 3 per cent., and a 
trace of magnesium carbonate. Why make the patient pay so much 
for his dose of salts? Experience forced on us by the war shows us 
we can get on just as well, in point of fact a great deal better, without 
such world famous minerals, even, as "Hunyadi" or "Carlsbad." 
Effervescing water hastens the passage of the stomach contents on- 
ward. Water quenches thirst only while it is in the mouth and after 
it has left the stomach, and water is the chief ingredient in all mineral 
water. 

Civil and Military Syphilis. — The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal states that all Canadian soldiers returning with a record 
of venereal disease are given the Wasserman test before being dis- 
charged. Two per cent, reacted, — all tertiary non-infectious cases, 
no others being permitted to return. The average number of reac- 
tions in the civilian population is from 8 to 12 per cent. It is not the 
civil population that has to fear the soldier, but the soldier the civil 
population. 

Pyloric Stenosis and Vomiting. — A writer in the Medical Press 
and Circular says that vomiting is not an early symptom in pyloric 
stenosis. The stomach begins to reject its contents only after the 
condition has persisted for a fairly long time. It then gives up the 
effort to send the food through the narrowing pylorus and chooses 
the easier route by the mouth. The first stage is most favorable for 
operation. 

The Pateent Himself. — Under this title the Journal of the 
American Medical Association publishes a most interesting paper. 
The author says from the beginning, life is a conflict ; an effort to live 
and be happy ; that is to say, an effort to adapt ourselves to the con- 
ditions under which we must live. The struggle between what we 
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consciously or unconsciously wish to do, and what the present state 
of society requires us to do, begins in infancy and never stops. Very 
early the normal child learns that certain perfectly natural functions 
may not be fulfilled in a completely natural way. As we grow older, 
these conflicts become more complex and more acute. Some of us 
come out of them pretty much to the satisfaction of ourselves and 
our neighbors. We are the happy, the well, and the successful. Some 
of us are unable to make the adjustment. We, then, are the unhappy, 
the ill, or the unsuccessful. Neuroses are a way out of trouble, or 
around an obstacle, selected more or less unconsciously. 

The Nutrition Specialist. — Lack of knowledge of how to ad- 
just income and food expenditures is holding many children back in 
normal development. Medicine can be of no lasting value until the 
diet is regulated; when this is done, medicine may be unnecessary. 
Food economics is a work apart from nursing, just as nursing is 
apart from the practice of medicine. The nutrition specialist in 
social work fills this gap. 

Congenital Dislocation op Hip. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association reports a revolution in the treatment of this 
condition. The procedure is as follows : The pelvis is held fixed by 
an assistant; the thigh is fully flexed on the abdomen; pressure is 
made on the knee, which brings the head of the femur under the 
acetabulum, with the fingers of the other hand. It is accomplished in 
less than a minute. The child is immediately placed on the ground 
and allowed to walk. This method is effective only when the child 
first begins to walk, and has been used up to two and a half years old. 

Mental Disorders. — The Canadian Journal of Mental Hygiene 
recommends that in every large center of population, a department 
for nervous and mental cases should be provided in connection with 
the best general hospital. The department should be so organized 
and equipped that the patients would be treated by the most approved 
methods in the hands of especially trained and experienced nurses 
and physicians. Special skill and knowledge are the only safeguards 
against gross neglect and mismanagement in the treatment of mental 
cases. 

Botulism from Canned Olives. — At a club banquet, seventeen 
persons ate or tasted ripe olives which had been canned. Fourteen 
became ill and seven died. The olives were packed in a sealed glass 
jar, but the vacuum had been accidentally destroyed. They were 
placed in three dishes, those in two of them having been washed. The 
contents of the third dish, not washed, seem to have been especially 
poisonous. This would lead to the conclusion that cleanliness, and 
rejection of food in which there is the least suspicion of spoiling, will 
generally protect the user. 



